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The present volume falls into three books. Book i., " L'Absolutisme ", 
deals with the structure of the state, the monarchy in its relations to 
the Church, to feudal institutions, and to the population at large. Book 
ii., " La Renaissance ficonomique ", is devoted to the revival of com- 
merce and trade with its consequences. Book in., " L'fivolution So- 
ciale ", considers the great classes of society, the clergy, noblesse, bour- 
geoisie, and the more humble folk in country and town. The final 
chapter describes succinctly the social aspects of the intellectual and 
artistic renaissance. 

M. Imbart de la Tour has based his work consistently upon the 
sources — royal letters, edicts, reports, registers of the parletnents, re- 
ports of local assemblies, a great variety of ecclesiastical documents as 
well as private correspondence, in addition to the more commonly used 
pamphlets and memoirs. The national and departmental archives as well 
as those of the Vatican have been called into requisition. The results 
of such patient research cannot fail to be of the greatest value, pre- 
sented as they are in the most admirable spirit and with true French 
clarity and order. 

The author well says, " If the consummation of science is to reduce 
the complexity of facts to a few laws, its first care must be to reveal the 
essential complexity of the facts." Instead then of following the well- 
worn path of his predecessors and attempting to explain the religious 
commotions by great ideas — such as the antagonism of two races or of 
two sentiments, or that of the old culture and the new, or between 
dogmatism and individual conviction — he strikes into the arduous trail 
which promises to lead him and those who will follow him to the real 
goal of historic truth, imperfect and partial though this must always be. 

James Harvey Robinson. 

A History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu. By 
William Archibald Dunning, Ph.D., LL.D. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company; London: Macmillan and Company. 
1905. Pp. x, 459.) 

The great positive worth, or at least the great influence, whether 
for good or for ill, of theory in human life and history is perhaps no- 
where so evident and so readily appreciated as in the case of political 
theory. Political affairs of all sorts and political history have an in- 
terest and always have had an interest characteristically direct and 
practical; so that while at times the political philosopher has been 
guilty of the wild flights of the theorist, of the intellectual dreamer, his 
formulae have seldom if ever lacked some of the marks of occasional- 
istic character, that is to say, of historical setting and local color. 
True, a very worthy Michigan judge once declared — and this, strangely 
enough, with reference to Locke's Treatises of Government — that theory 
had never done anything, had never taken any part in the life of actual 
affairs; but this judge, however respected in his district and however 
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learned in the law, lacked one or both of two things, a knowledge of 
Locke's Treatises and a knowledge of English and American history. 
No man ever wrote or thought to actual conditions more truly than 
Locke, and no man's theories ever entered into the warp and the woof 
of the life of affairs, molding the policies of statesmen and giving form 
to the language of effective political documents, more thoroughly than 
his; and what is true of him and his work is at least more generally 
and more evidently true of all political theories than of theories in any 
other field. The political theorist may be unwelcome among politicians; 
but among real statesmen he has an honored place. 

Accordingly the history of political theories has exceptional interest, 
and the recent English literature devoted to it, already comprising a 
considerable number of volumes, includes no work more noteworthy 
than that of Professor Dunning, who within the year just past has pub- 
lished a volume covering the period from Luther to Montesquieu. 
This volume continues the History of Political Theories, Ancient and 
Mediceval, which appeared in 1902, and, as is said in the preface, " save 
for slight modifications to meet the special requirements of the modern 
period, the scope and method announced [and followed] in the earlier 
volume have been adhered to." These " slight modifications ", be it 
remarked, at least to one reader seem to spring from a better grasp of 
the material presented. Professor Dunning cannot be supposed to have 
intended such a confession, or such a boast, but suffice it to say that 
deeper understanding always is the chief if not the only source of any 
real appreciation of special requirements. To use a timely, perhaps an 
over-sensational metaphor, specialism may have a large retinue of do- 
mestic servants, but insight is easily the chef. In a more conventional 
sense, however, in a sense, too, applicable to his first as well as to his 
second volume, Professor Dunning is conspicuously a specialist, and to 
the success and value of his work from this standpoint the present re- 
view is for the most part to apply itself. Professor Dunning is special- 
ist both as a historian and as a political scientist, and in this double 
character he is so successful that his present history seems to justify 
this treatment instead of the usual review. Questions of his interpre- 
tation of Bodin, Grotius, or the Puritan movement, of his treatment of 
the difference between Hobbes and Spinoza, or of his exposition of 
Montesquieu, although they may be raised with interest, appear insigni- 
ficant before the larger question that his very substantial success in 
doing just the particular thing which he undertook forces upon the 
attention. 

This history, to begin with, is distinctly " objective ", or, I will say 
without much exaggeration, as nearly so as is humanly possible; it is 
scientific, being scrupulously without even the appearance of thought 
or effort for more than a clear, definite, impersonal presentation of the 
theories involved; and, except for a few well-chosen guiding landmarks 
from the positive events in the history of affairs, its political science is 
bounded by the literary sources. A " philosophical " mind is certainly 
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not the only mind worth having, and such a mind Professor Dunning 
plainly lacks. For deep interpretations, for inner meanings, he has 
little if any care. Again, the fact that theories may be, if not must be, 
organic to positive events is not his first interest. A philosopher of his- 
tory, then, or a political philosopher he neither is nor pretends to be. 
But, although missing 'both of these high callings, in his own line he 
shows specialism at its best — and specialism, it cannot be out of place 
to add, of the kind that on the whole belongs to the Columbia group 
of political scientists. This is high praise, of course, but tempered with 
a Kantian criticism; and perhaps also presumption, yet also not un- 
tempered. 

There are two marks of Professor Dunning's success that call for 
special notice. His history is indeed not a philosophy of history; yet 
in a measure it is instinct with one, it appears as if informed with a 
philosophy of history; it is so instinct or so informed at least in the 
measure or in the sense of its showing an excellent perspective. The 
space given to different theories is unusually well-proportioned. And 
then, this being the second of the two marks of success, as contributing 
really to the same result there is a liberality of view as genuine as it is 
appropriate. Not only are the Protestant ecclesiastics given due recog- 
nition, but especially the Catholics, for example such men as Mariana 
and Suarez, Spaniards as well as Catholics, are treated with noteworthy 
fairness. Now, of course, a work so informed, a work so well-propor- 
tioned and so liberal in its view, is only true to the best spirit of the 
day, but it shows the specialist, like the skilled laborer in a well- 
organized industry, not only faithful to his own task, but so successful 
in it as to seem to have some feeling for what others are doing in other 
lines without in any way assuming the right of trespass ; and whenever 
specialism reaches this point it is fulfilling its true mission, becoming 
useful as well as worthy in itself, becoming, too, art as well as science. 
Art is but the definite and particular, in a word the special, through its 
content and its proportions made instinct with the whole. Even an 
objective history of political theories studied through the literary sources 
can be artistic in this way, and Professor Dunning's work is a witness 
to the possibility. Praise, it is true, is like blame ; it can never be ex- 
pressed without some exaggeration. But this history, approaching as 
it certainly does, and so in itself clearly suggesting what the ideal for 
specialism is, merits what has been said. 

Finally it may be said again that Professor Dunning does not di- 
rectly concern himself with the occasionalistic character of the theories 
examined, with their organic relations to real life, or say — in order to 
be quite up-to-date — with their pragmatic values; and his neglect in 
this regard will possibly seem to many a lost opportunity. As said here 
at the beginning, political theories are very susceptible to such attention. 
Politicians " in the hands of their friends " are not more open to recog- 
nition. And, aside from this consciousness — may I not call it that? — 
of political theories, there is the wide vogue of pragmatism, which has 
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not only found recognition among those wise in such matters, but has 

also taken a very firm hold of the popular mind. Professor Dunning, 

then, would appear to be almost an ascetic in that he has denied himself 

so much that was right at his hand. Here, however, as before, we are 

only in the presence of a successful specialism. Self-control there may 

be, but not asceticism. Some may be sure that another kind of history 

would interest them more, that association, for example, of the general 

alarm throughout England over the Spanish Armada with Hobbes's 

birth and temperament and so with certain points in his political 

theories; or of the events in Paris duri'ng the period so significant to 

Carlyle with the teachings of Rousseau would make a history of the 

theories dramatic, not dry: and others might claim that Professor Dun- 

ning's specialism, however near the ideal in its own field, is, to say the 

least, low down in the scale of things worth doing; but neither of these 

views shows the right outlook; neither springs from a healthy state of 

mind. One is dangerously near sensationalism; the other is offensively 

aristocratic. Not all people eat sugar on their porridge. Some actually 

find edible things, whether sugared or not, interesting and worthy even 

when not being eaten. And, last of all, in spite of its name, pragmatism 

means no slight to the value of just such self-control as Professor 

Dunning has shown. , „ x 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

John Knox and the Reformation. By Andrew Lang. (London 
and New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1905. Pp. 
xiv, 281.) 

Mr. Andrew Lang aims to get behind tradition in dealing with the 
Scottish Reformation. In particular he labors to disclose inaccuracy 
and partizan misrepresentation in Knox's History and to expose Knox's 
violent counsels and brutality of language. The characteristics of 
heated combatants in the violent catastrophe of the sixteenth century 
are too. well-known for us to feel a special surprise over the errors and 
bad taste of one particular religious revolutionist living in the midst 
of a society described by Mr. Lang as ignorant, brutal, and profligate, 
in a land which " had always been lawless, and for centuries had never 
been godly" (p. 9). But Mr. Lang is incessant in his surprise and 
abhorrence, and the reader very soon begins to be on his guard against 
a certain Tendens. Mr. Lang was not moved to write by the mere 
zeal for historical accuracy. He is consciously demolishing a reputation 
and expressing the scorn of a member of the Church of England for 
the invention of Presbyterian polity. It is to be feared that the blind 
relentlessness of this bias has prevented a complete and dispassionate 
exhibition of the character of Knox. A passage in the preface (p. xi) 
is grotesquely incongruous with the main substance of the book: 
" That Knox was a great man ; a disinterested man ; in his regard for 
the poor a truly Christian man; as a shepherd of Calvinistic souls a man 
fervent and considerate; of pure life; in friendship loyal; by jealousy 



